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POPULATION GROWTH AND ITS IMPACT ON 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION* 


PHILLIP BACON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

On this morning of November 29, 1957, there are approximately 
two billion, 780 million individuals sharing the earth’s surface with 
us. During the time that the members of the National Council for 
Geographic Education meet together in St. Louis, the world’s popu- 
lation will increase by almost one quarter of a million. This phenom- 
enal rate of growth represents an annual increment to the human 
race greater than the present population of France. Since 1900, it 
represents an addition of 800 million. This figure becomes most 
meaningful when we realize that in the year 1900 there was not 
a total of 800 million persons living in all of North America, South 
America, Europe, and Africa. ; 

Demographers tell us that the end of this almost overwhelming 
population explosion is nowhere within predictable sight. Further- 
more, they indicate that the climb may be even more rapid in the 
near future decades than it has been in the immediate past. As 
Kingsley Davis has pointed out,’ even if the rate of increase should 
begin to decline at sometime in the future—and there is no indica- 
tion that it will—centuries may pass before it falls to a simple 
replacement level. In the meantime, new billions will have joined 
the ranks of the human horde. Barring a catastrophe of unheard-of 
dimension, we and our children are destined to share the earth with 
far more people than we do today. 

All available evidence indicates that the world’s population will 
double by the end of the twentieth century. If the present rate 
should remain unchecked, one-hundred years hence we will number 

* Presented at the St. Louis meeting of the National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion, November 29, 1957. 


* Kingsley Davis, “Analysis of the Population Explosion,’ New York Times Mag- 
azine, September 22, 1957, p. 15. 
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thirteen billion—more than four and one-half times the current 
world population. 

With this concept in mind, let us briefly examine some of the 
locational aspects of this accelerated multiplication of humans. 
Where are the centers of most rapid population growth and what 
changes can we note in recent years? 


PoruLatTion GrowrH anp THE Less Devetorep Lanps 


The story of the industrial revolution, and its effect on popula- 
tion increase in northwestern Europe and portions of North Amer- 
ica, is familiar to all of us. The striking fact of the recent accelera- 
tion in world population growth is that, in general, it is the poorer 
and less developed areas—those places least able to support ad- 
ditional numbers—that are exhibiting the greatest increases. It 
is no longer the industrialized nations, but the peasant-agrarian 
lands that are leading the world’s population marathon. The older 
industrialized nations, while continuing to grow at a rapid rate, 
are, nevertheless, lagging far behind the impoverished, less de- 
veloped nations. The main factor in this change has been the tre- 
mendous postwar reduction of death rates. 

The most notable example is Ceylon. In a single year Ceylon’s 
death rate fell 34 per cent. During the past decade, its death rate 
has been reduced an almost incredible 70 per cent. Comparable 
death rate reductions in Malaya, Taiwan, Paraguay, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Mexico, Syria, and Turkey are helping these nations 
approach rates of increase that will double their numbers every 
23 years.? Many other of the less developed lands are following this 
population pattern with alarming consistency. 

As the populations of the less developed nations skyrocket up- 
ward, what is happening to their levels of living? Here we are 
faced with some cruel facts. Even tho world poverty may have been 
reduced, when figured on a percentage basis, in terms of actual 
numbers, the poor are more numerous than ever before in history. 
And in face of this, the latest Demographic Yearbook of the United 
Nations tells us that in these impoverished nations high birth rates 
tend to become higher, while their death rates are being steadily 
lowered.° 

* Ibid. 

* Demographic Yearbook, 8th edition, Statistical Office of the United Nations, New 
York, 1956, pp. 5-6. 
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New Demanps From ImpovEeRISHED PEOPLES 


These are nations of hungry people. We know that today more 
than half of the world’s people are born into hunger, will be hungry 
‘all of their lives, and will likely die hungry. Yet, as Brock Chis- 
holm, former director of the United Nations’ World Health Organi- 
zation, has pointed out, “Never again will these people be content 
to die peacefully, because they know that hunger is not necessary.”* 

Hence a new element has entered the traditional portrait of the 
inhabitant of much of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. As his 
numbers increase he becomes poorer. But his ancient resignation 
to poverty is disappearing. Rapid communication, contact with 
peoples from the industrialized regions of the world, and an awak- 
ening realization of their own potential, have led the leaders of 
these impoverished lands to desire, and to demand, rapid economic 
growth for their countries. This is one of the truly significant facts 
of present world conditions. It is a fact the importance of which is 
sure to grow. The Research and Policy Committee for Economic 
Development, in pointing up this desire of the less developed na- 
tions, has said: 


It is a desire strong enough to shape world history in desirable or undesirable ways, 
because the efforts of leaders in under-developed countries to bring about economic 
prpgress can take the way of peaceful development and growing freedom, or can lead, 
thgough frustration, to violence, to communist subversion, or other forms of regimenta- 
tion’ 


These rapidly growing, less developed nations have young pop- 
ulations. In many, 40 to 50 percent of the population is less than 
20 years of age. Thus, more and more of their people are reaching 
the child bearing age. Under present conditions this can only lead 
to ever increasing numbers and the resultant ever deepening pov- 
erty. Furthermore, these young people desperately require guid- 
ance and education to keep them from falling prey to the promises 
of demagogues. 

As population pressures continue to mount in areas sharing the 
misery of living conditions brought on by ignorance, poverty, and 
low per capita production, the demands for assistance will surely 
increase. The United States cannot fail to play a central role in 

*Brock Chisholm, “The Basic Challenge: Man’s Outmoded Loyalties,” Nation, 
Volume 181 (July 9, 1957), p. 41. 


*As quoted in Lawrence G. Derthick, “Educated People Move Freedom Forward 
Around the World,” Phi Delta Kappan, Volume 39, October, 1957, p. 14. 
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determining the direction that these efforts toward economic de- 
velopment will take. 


A Basic Fauuacy 1n Current THINKING 


All of us have doubtless heard discussions in which the future 
economic improvement of the less developed nations has been com- 
pared to the past development of the American economy. Because 
these nations are late starters on the path of industrial progress, it 
is too blithely assumed that all they have to do is repeat the already 
established pattern for nations that earlier trod the path to pros- 
perity. It is frequently held that the process of their economic 
development can be simply a repetition of the stages thru which 
the United States has passed. 

It seems to me that this kind of thinking is dangerously mis- 
leading. It is largely a reflection of the lack of sound geographic 
understanding that permeates so much of American thought in 
this whole area of population growth and economic development. 
To those of us working in geography, it must be quite obvious 
that the overpopulated, economically less developed nations have 
a much more difficult task ahead of them than we had at the begin- 
ning of our industrial revolution. At no time in the history of the 
western world has the situation with regard to population and 
availability of natural resources been the same as that in today’s 
less developed nations. America’s economic development started 
with an abundance of natural resources relative to the total popu- 
lation. Thus, in American productive processes it was manpower 
that was the scarce factor—the factor that had to be economized. 
Quite the reverse is true of the population-surplus nations. They 
must start their economic development.with an extreme abundance 
of population relative to natural resources. For them the scarce 
factor is not man, it is land—using the term “land” to represent 
natural resources. Land is the factor which must be economized. 
As the French economist Bertrand de Jouvenel put it, “husbandry 
is the Asian equivalent of American productivity.”® . 

As geographers, we have been trained to think in terms of both 
man and land. We are constantly interpreting the complexities of 
this man-land relationship. We are well aware of our original 
endowment of natural resources and of the consequences of its 


* Bertrand de Jouvenel, “From Political Economy to Political Ecology,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, Volume 8, October, 1957, p. 287. 
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impairment. Unfortunately, too few of our fellow citizens have 
learned to utilize this dual view. Western man, in general, tends to 
take a narrowly anthropocentric view of the universe. He fails to 
see that human life is a dependent part of a system involving many ~ 
different forms of existence. This one-sided kind of thinking leaves 
little room for a regard for natural resources. Yet, this resource 
factor demands attention. Furthermore, it must be central in any 
thinking of the economic development of the generally resource- 
deficit, population-surplus nations that will likely be of increasing 
concern to all of us in the future.’ 

This sketchy examination of two concepts—rapidly expanding 
numbers in terms of man and a general lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge about and appreciation for the land—brings us to the core 
of my theme. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE Furvure or GrocraPpHic Epucation 


There are many implications for the training of professional 
geographers in these concepts. But I believe even more important 
are the implications for the training of future American citizens. 
As I see it, herein lies the real impact of population growth on 
geographic education. 

I believe it is time we asked ourselves some very direct and 
pointed questions. These questions relate to the effectiveness of the 
geographic education we are providing our future citizens. 

You and I are essentially concerned with the present. The chil- 
dren and youth we teach will be primarily concerned with the fu- 
ture. They will be concerned with a future that we will never know 
and one which we find difficult to imagine. The major consequences 
of the current population explosion, for example, will be reflected 
in the next century. Yet we talk about educating our children for 
twentieth century living. The six year-olds who entered first grade 
this fall will only be a little past 40 in the year 2000. It is likely 
that more than half of their lives will be spent in the twenty-first 
century. It is they who will be living with double the number of 
people that share our mid-twentieth century earth. It is they who 
must be prepared to understand people and resource-use problems 
found not only beyond our borders, but beyond our culture. It is 
they who must have a deep and abiding appreciation for natural 
resources. And it is they who must understand, as we have failed 


*Tbid., p. 291. 
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to do, that nature is not a store on which we can freely draw, but 
a flow that must be carefully replenished. Unless we can provide 
the kind of education necessary to develop these understandings, 
our present six year-olds will one day be pitifully ill-equipped to 
deal with problems the like of which our twentieth century world 
has never known. 

I sincerely believe that geographic education has the potential 
to provide many of the keys that our boys and girls will need to 
unlock the problems of the future. But new and creative thinking 
must be added to our past experience if it is to be the right kind 
of geographic education. We cannot possibly teach our children 
what they need to know for the years ahead if we persist in passing 
along only the information with which we are familiar, using only 
the tools and materials of instruction with which we feel comfort- 
able.® 

Despite some attempts to bring global thinking into the class- 
room, American education has obstinately continued to concentrate 
upon educating children for a future that encompasses little more 
of the world than that of western civilization. It is the rare ele- 
mentary curriculum, for example, that devotes even so much as one- 
sixth of its social siudies time to regions outside this geographic 


realm. Yet it seems obvious that we must open the geographic 
horizons of our children if we are going to help them find answers 
to the big questions that population growth and economic develop- 
ment will surely direct at them. We must provide these young 
Americans with a broader foundation on which to lay their think- 
ing of the future than has been provided for our generation. 


Some Questions CoNCERNING THE TRADITIONAL PROGRAM 


What, then, are the implications for the scope and sequence of 
elementary and secondary school geography, laid out in the years 
between the first and second world wars and altered all too slightly 
since then? What of textbooks, courses of study, and teaching units 
that fail to include in their views of people of other lands changes 
brought about by post-war developments? What of curriculums 
that virtually ignore 70 per cent of the world’s people? What of 
secondary school social studies programs that in effect do nothing 
to build on the geographic understandings developed in the earlier 


*Alice Miel, “Teaching Beyond Ourselves,” Educational Leadership, Volume 15, 
October, 1957, p. 19. 
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grades? What of teachers who have not learned to think in terms 
of the new space dimension that the age of polar flight, intercon- 
tinental missiles, and artificial satellites must bring to geographic 
education? And in thinking of the pressing need for natural re- 
sources in the areas of most rapid population growth, what have 
our programs to say about the distribution of the raw materials 
needed for industry—particularly when industrial chemistry is 
conferring value upon resources which previously had none? 

It is essential that these changes be reflected in our programs 
of geographic education. As Professor Alice Miel recently wrote, 
“Unless we teach beyond what we were taught and beyond the ways 
we were taught, in many instances we shall fail to reach our stu- 
dents; worse still, we may teach untruths and erroneous ways of 
learning.” 

Our boys and girls have access to sources of information about 
the world’s lands and people that even a decade ago were scarcely 
avaiinbie to well informed adults. Children today are literally bom- 
barded with concepts dealing with ways of life in regions beyond 
their own. 

Watch almost any child-centered television program. It is typ- 
ically focused on some spot remote in terms of space from what 
we have traditionally thought of as the tight circumference of 
the child’s world. This changing pattern of experience surely has 
meaning for the future of geographic education. For example, must 
we continue to devote the primary school geography program al- 
most exclusively to the local community? Today, the local commun- 
ity of even the most unsophisticated second or third grader has 
expanded far beyond his immediate neighborhood. Other neighbor- 
hoods, other communities, distant in space, have become more of a 
reality to some of these youngsters than the close-at-hand. Can we 
not, then, find ways to bring to their classroom experiences an 
understanding of more of the world than we have done in the past? 
I believe we can. Indeed, in view of the expanding world population 


I believe it essential to the future of our citizens of tomorrow that 
we do! 


LEARNING TO SEE OrHers THRU UNDERSTANDING EyzEs 


As more information about the world and its people is brought 
to our children, we must be certain that they learn to use it properly. 
* Ibid. 
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With so many ideas available to them, misconceptions can accumu- 
late rapidly. One of our most important obligations as educators is 
to help bring order and meaning to the child’s increasing fund of 
newly acquired information. 

Herein lies one of the greatest impacts that population growth 
must bring to geographic education. I refer to attitude develop- 
ment. In a world that is daily adding 120 thousand persons to its 
numbers, we can scarcely continue to tolerate loyalities that do not 
extend beyond our borders. We must help our children build broad 
concepts of sharing and loyalty—concepts that go beyond the 
meanings commonly associated with these terms. I certainly do not 
suggest that we should deny our children a sense of pride in their 
heritage as Americans. A sense of pride and appreciation of our 
way of life is essential for the years ahead. I do suggest, however, 
that geographic education must lead the way in helping children to 
develop a view of themselves in relation to others that is quite 
different from the one which is commonly held today. 

No nation on earth has more leisure time and more luxuries 
than does ours. In many ways we have acquired feelings of superior- 
ity. Unfortunately, we too often reflect these feelings in our deal- 
ings with people from other lands. 

A future with twice as many people as the present is not far 
beyond our time. And it will be a very real part of the time of our 
children. We must, then, help free our boys and girls to stretch 
their loyalties beyond the limits that have been set for us by habit 
and tradition. Geographic education, in bringing an understanding 
of more of the world and its people to our children, must help them 
to become individuals whose concern is undifferentiated as between 
people defined by race, color, nationality, or religion. Brock Chis- 
holm expressed it well when he said, “It is no good for us to tackle 
such problems as atomic energy or population pressures from a 
national point of view, or from within the entirely accidental 
geographical boundaries which define our nations.” 

He goes on to state, “. .. the only effective thinking can be done 
by people who are free of taboos and of many types of loyalties 
which we have hitherto regarded as admirable.”"* 


THE CHALLENGE FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


Can geographic education meet this kind of challenge? Can it 


* Chisholm, op. cit., p. 41. 
Ibid. 
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help our children learn that self-respect is not earned at the expense 
of another’s self-respect? Can it help them to choose wisely in their 
relation to natural resources? Can it help prepare them to assist 
the billions who will be looking to America for guidance in the years 
ahead? Can it help them become truly world citizens—citizens not 
limited by the taboos and loyalties of western culture? 

Certainly it can if you and I are willing to work toward the 
building of a geographic education that looks to the future. Much 
basic research is needed to discover the directions that we must 
take. We must not be afraid to be our most creative selves in 
developing our ideas. And we must not be bound too tightly by 
the past, for the thinkers of the past were not at home in the kind 
of world that will be facing our children. 

In reality, then, for us, this problem of population growth is 
not its impact on geographic education, as the title of this paper 
suggests. Rather, population growth is the challenge that is offered 
us to develop a program of geographic education designed to meet 
the needs of future citizens of the world. 


‘THE MESABI RANGE—A FABULOUS IRON ORE 
PRODUCER SHOWS EVIDENCE OF DECLINE 


GEORGE LANGDON 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


The famous Mesabi Ramge—most important source of iron ore 
in the world—is facing a future of uncertainty (Fig. 1). Like other 
mining regions, the Mesabi faces the eventual exhaustion of its 
resource. After little more than 65 years of intensive exploitation, 
this fabulous iron ore producing region exhibits a declining econ- 
omy. What will happen to the region? Will the urban centers be- 
come ghost towns? What activities of man will be evident in the 
future? These are questions that have been troubling a number of | 
mining regions developed primarily as a result of the availability © 
of a mineral resource. Solution of these problems has seldom gone 
far beyond the giving of temporary relief funds by the government 
and frequently this type of aid has perpetuated and increased the 
difficulties.’ Studies of such declining regions should be made to 


*E. Willard Miller, “Connellsville Beehive Coke Region—A Declining Mineral 
Economy,” Economic Geography, Vol. 29, No. 2, April, 1953, p. 144. 
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find more appropriate solutions of more lasting benefit. Problems 
of such depressed areas form one of the most fundamental, social, 
economic and political difficulties of modern times. 


PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Mesabi iron ore district is located in northeastern Min- 
nesota west of Lake Superior. The ore deposits occur within an 


Fic. 1. The fabulous Mesabi Iron Ore District is located in northeastern 
Minnesota west of Lake Superior. 


area of about 127 square miles in the rocks of a narrow, elongated 
topographical ridge approximately 100 miles in length. ‘‘This .. . 
Range rises ... abruptly and rapidly above a country that is rela- 
tively low and flat for many miles on either side.’’* The ridge 
resembled a reclining ‘‘Giant’’ to the Indian natives and it follows 
that ‘‘Mesabi’’ is the Chippewa Indian name for giant; the ridge 
is often called by that name. 

The Mesabi Range is crooked with bends in its crest line. The 
most notable curve is known locally as the ‘‘Horn.’’ It projects in 


George Langdon, “Utilization of the Comparative Method in the Analysis of 
Geographical Regions,” Journal of Geography, Vol. LV, No. 7, October, 1956, p. 324. 
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such a manner as to change the general ENE-WSW trend to a 
NE-SW orientation. The Horn is notable because the Pike River, 
which projects deep into it to drain its interior, drains northward 
thru the Nelson River into Hudson Bay. Altho drainage overlaps 
somewhat, many of the streams on the southern slopes are tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi system, draining into the Gulf of Mexico. 
In addition, in the eastern end of the Range, streams tend to drain 
into Lake Superior, making a contribution to the St. Lawrence 
watershed. Thus it can be seen that the drainage of the district is 
divided among three great river systems—the Nelson, the Missis- 
sippi, and the St. Lawrence. The Mesabi is often called, as a result 
of this position, the Great Laurentian Divide. 

Altho the Indians had known about the “red earth” for a long 
time and even if missionaries wrote about seeing iron ore as early 
as 1660, it was not until November 16, 1890 that ore was discovered 
in quantity and quality warranting attempts at mining. The dis- 
covery was made a point now known as Mountain Iron. At this 
time the district was almost inaccessible, but by 1892 railroads 
began to tap the area and the first train load of ore was shipped 
out. The first shipment consisted of 4,245 tons of rich iron ore. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Thereafter, the exploitation continued by leaps and bounds. 
Table I indicates the phenomenal increase in production until today 


TABLE I 
SurpMENTs OF [RON ORE FROM THE MESABI DistTRICT 
in Gross Tons 
(Selected Years) 


Year Gross Tons 


Year Gross Tons 


1892 4,245 1942 70 , 280 ,087 
1893 613 ,620 1943 64,906 ,280 
1894 1,793 ,052 1944 62 ,509 ,212 
1895 2,882,079 1945 58 , 368 ,594 
1897 4,275,809 1946 46 ,326 , 240 
1899 6 ,626 ,384 1947 59,079,311 
1900 7,809 ,535 1948 64 ,046 ,677 
1901 9,004,890 1949 52 ,693 ,998 
1902 13 ,329 ,953 1950 60 , 134,150 
1931 15,270,411 1951 73,315,255 
1934 14,650 ,099 1952 59 ,461 , 866 
1936 31,459 ,429 1953 75,953 ,215 
1939 30,314,857 1954 45 ,431 , 268 
1940 45 ,667 ,677 1955 64,807 ,123 
1941 59,772,543 


Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Mining Directory, May 1, 1956. 
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the Mesabi is world famous as a source of iron ore. From the time 
of discovery to 1955, a total of 2,037,735,000 gross tons of ore have 
been shipped out of the Mesabi.* The first notable peak of produc- 
tion was reached in 1942 during World War II. During that year 
70,280,087 tons were produced. Evidently, this high peak of pro- 
duction was a response to the demands of the War. 

The Mesabi seems to be maintaining, at least for the present, 
a high level of production. Both in 1951 and in 1953 production 
exceeded that of the war year 1942. Even if the Mesabi is nearing 
exhaustion, it remains a major world producer of iron ore. To this 
day, it contributes over 60 per cent of the total United States pro- 
duction. For example, in 1953 the Mesabi Range contributed almost 
76,000,000 tons out of a total of 117,800,000 tons produced in the 
entire United States. As late as 1955, the Mesabi shipped out 
64,807,123 gross tons of ore which is a greater production than 
for any other single iron ore district in the world. Despite this 
great production, the United States still imported 23,443,220 gross 


tons of ore from foreign countries, chiefly from Canada and Vene- 
zuela. 


Evipence or DecLine 


Yet there are the inevitable signs of decline and coming exhaus- 
tion. It is well known that regions dependent upon mining activity 
eventually become exhausted and that many stages of exploitation 
are represented in the various regions of the world. It is true that 
the Mesabi is nearing exhaustion, at least of her rich ore, and that, 
despite the few years that have passed since discovery, the Mesabi 
is an old, mature mining region. Always, a mining economy is a 
temporary one. Activity is great when the resource is rich and 
plentiful and the demand large. 

Altho there is an increasing demand for more and more iron 
ore, it is the inability of the Mesabi District to continue to produce 
the same high quality ore at low cost which limits further expansion. 
Already, the easy-to-mine, readily accessible ore is almost gone. 
What is left is either covered by deeper layers of glacial drift or 
else is of quality too low for direct shipment. This has forced the 
construction of concentrating, or as they are often called, benefi- 
ciating plants in the Mesabi District (Fig. 2). There has been a 


* Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Institute of Technology, Mines Experi- 
ment Station, Mining Directory, Vol. LIX, No. 9, May 1, 1956, p. 250. 
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steady increase in the percentage of concentrates in the total ore 
shipments in recent years as indicated by Table II. By 1956, the 
number of benficiating plants had risen to 67 on the Mesabi. In 
general, these plants crush, wash, screen and otherwise concentrate 
lower grade ore so that it can be efficiently used in the iron and 
steel industry. The result is increased cost of production and inabil- 
ity to compete, at times, with other iron ore producing regions. 
At first, the ores from the Mesabi were so rich they could be 
shipped directly. This condition no longer exists. Today, the ques- 
tion whether or not the Mesabi can put its low grade ores thru the 
beneficiating process and still compete with other new sources of 
iron ore. Much of the stake of the future lies in a hard rock known 


Fic. 2. One of the numerous beneficiating plants on the Mesabi Range. Here ore is 
screened, washed, crushed and further concentrated. 


as taconite. It is a low grade material (25 to 30 per cent iron). 
“Minnesota taconites, if they can be produced successfully, must 
be produced at a price that will attract the buyers of ore.’”* 

There are those who would favor the development of the vast 
deposits of low grade taconite as a national precaution. If pro- 
tected, this resource could possibly develop into an almost unlimited 
supply of iron ore within the borders of our country. ‘‘ Development 
of large scale production of taconite is essential if we are to avoid 
complete dependence on foreign sources for our iron ore.’” Per-, 
haps this low grade ore should remain, as a stockpile, in the ground 
so that it would be available in the event of another war when we 
may be cut off from our foreign sources. 


*Rudolph T. Elstad, Minnesota’s Hour of Decision, an address before the Minne- 
sota Junior Chamber of Commerce, Saint Paul, Minnesota, January 21, 1951, p. 7. 

*Ann Ewing, “Low Grade Ore Yields Iron,” The Science News Letter, May 20,, 
1950, p. 314. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF CONCENTRATES OF TOTAL ORE SHIPMENTS IN MINNESOTA 
(Selected Years) 


Per cent Year Per cent 


Year 


1907 (prior) 0.0 1948 26.0 
1916 9.2 1952 30.4 
1920 12.5 1953 33.1 
1928 14.9 1954 38.0 
1936 23.0 1955 37.9 


1944 22.6 


Movine SETTLEMENTS 


The ‘‘pinch”’ in the available easy-to-get resource is obvious. 
The search for easily mined rich ore goes on continuously. The 
situation in North Hibbing is a good example because it is evident 
here that rich accessible ores must be limited. The greatest open 
pit iron ore mine surrounds the community from three sides. Al- 
ready large parts of North Hibbing have been abandoned and 
mined. The remaining buildings are being moved at present 
(Fig. 3). Only foundations, paved streets, sidewalks, metal lamp 
posts and fire alarm boxes remain. Certainly the ‘‘pinch’’ for rich 
ore must be great if the mining company can afford to destroy this 
community in order to strip mine the area. The reason for the 
destruction of this town is obvious—to obtain more rich ore. 

Hibbing, Minnesota, is sometimes referred to as ‘‘The City 
That Moved.’’ It is still moving. The movement of Hibbing from its 
original site was one of necessity. As the great open pit mine ex- 
panded around old Hibbing, it became obvious that the main ore 


Fic. 3. Buildings being moved from over a rich iron ore bed to new locations near 
Hibbing, Minnesota. There is so little rich ore left that mining companies are forced to 
move towns so that they can mine remaining rich ore. 
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body extended underneath the town. The first moving operations 
began as far back as 1918. Holiday magazine (July, 1950) gives 
the following interesting account of the moving process: ‘‘In the 
course of the migration the lovely Christ Memorial Church, de- 
signed by Cass Gilbert, was moved stone by stone and reassembled 
faithfully. Hibbing’s dead were reverently scooped up with steam 
shovels and re-buried in the new location. Whole houses trundled 
along the roads and the plain, complete with occupants.’’ 

Today, only a small section of old Hibbing remains; most of it 
has now been added to the hole of the greatest iron ore mine in the 
world. This remaining section is now referred to as North Hibbing 
but its period of existence is rapidly coming to a close as the open 
pit encroaches upon it day by day. Altho it is largely an abandoned 
area the process of moving the remains of the town off the ore bed 


TABLE III 
Per CENT OF CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF URBAN 
CENTERS IN THE Mesasr District (1940 To 1950) 
(Selected Places) 


Urban Per cent Per cent 
Center Urban 


Gilbert 
Hibbing 
Keewatin 
Mountain Iron 
Chisholm ‘ Nashwauk 
Coleraine ; Virginia 
Eveleth 


still continues. It is not unusual to see a house or some other build- 
ing moving down a Hibbing street on a large flat truck. The houses 
are moved, as a rule, in one piece. Furnishings stay intact—even 
curtains remain on the windows, Only the foundation is left in 
North Hibbing and a new one is prepared at the new location. 

At the present time there are many old building foundations in 
North Hibbing, but few houses remain. If the homes are not moved 
soon, they will be demolished as the giant shovels bite into the 
foundations in the near future. It is a desolate and bleak impression 
one gets as he travels along deserted streets. Weeds grow in the 
cracks of the paved sidewalks and along the curb; the permanent 
lamp posts so characteristic of the former prosperity of the range 
towns stand along with fire hydrants. 

Nearness to exhaustion in the region is also manifested by the 
general decrease in the population. Table III indicates the percent- 
age of change in the population of selected urban centers on the 


—10.4 
—1.1 
— 7.2 
7.8 
9.0 
0.6 
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Mesabi Range. It is notable that all of the typical mining towns 
had a percentage change in population (from 1940-1950) in the 
decrease category, except Virginia, and it had an increase of only 
0.6. The city of Eveleth had a percentage change of —15.4, the 
greatest loss of any range town. 

There is little doubt that some of the range towns are well on 
the way to becoming ‘‘ghost’’ towns. For example, the townsite of 
Mesaba (population at one time estimated to be about 1,200) is 
now occupied by one old lady. The only buildings remaining are 
her small house, an old abandoned store, and the well constructed 
brick community building. Many foundations, overgrown with 
weeds, are visible. The existence of ‘‘ ghost towns’’ like Mesaba in- 


dicates what happens to a mining region when the resource becomes 
exhausted. 


ExHavustion oF High Grape ORE 


The Mesabi District was furnished by nature with a valuable 
resource, but as it is removed, the evidences of decline become 
rapidly apparent. In the case of the Mesabi District, it is only the 
rich, accessible ore that is near exhaustion; there are still vast 
reserves of low grade ore available. Estimates of the richer re- 
serves of iron ore as of May 1, 1955 were 805,294,358 gross tons. At 
the current rate of production, somewhere between 50,000,000 and 
70,000,000 gross tons annually, the remaining rich reserves should 
not last for more than 10 to 15 years. 

It can be concluded that the decline apparent in this region is 
not explained by the complete exhaustion of the resource but, 
instead, by inability to continue to produce enough ore of high 
quality to satisfy the increasing demands of industry. There is no 
doubt that the markets served by the Mesabi are looking elsewhere 
for future supplies of ore. There is strong doubt as to whether the 
remaining lower grade Mesabi ores can successfully compete in 
the market with richer foreign iron ores in the immediate future. 

For many years the naturally rich ores from the Mesabi Dis- 
trict dominated the iron ore market. However, since World War II 
there has been an increase in the amount of waste material removed 
to get at ore bodies; there has been a substantial increase in the 
cost of labor and supplies; and there has been increased transporta- 
tion costs and tax burdens. The consequent increase in cost of pro- 
duction is added to the price of the ore. The users of the ore, conse- 
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quently, are attempting to obtain richer ores for less money in other 
places. 

Many of the recently exploited foreign deposits are richer than 
the remaining Mesabi ores. ‘‘The Venezuelian ore has a higher ore 
content than in the Mesabi—better than 60 per cent. United States 
Steel found ore in Venezuela in 1948.’”* In Labrador, vast deposits 
of rich ore have been located. The completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will allow this Canadian ore to move by cheap, efficient 
water transportation into markets now convenient to the Mesabi 
District. Labrador ores will undoubtedly offer stiff competition to 
the remaining lower grade Mesabi ores. Other foreign deposits 
simply await exploitation and will place the Mesabi in a more com- 
petitive position—a condition wholly lacking in the period before 
the Second World War. Will an influx of such cheap, rich, foreign 
ore hasten the decline of the Mesabi? 

Already the iron ore consuming companies are locating new 
plants in places where it will be convenient to utilize foreign ores. 
One of the best examples is afforded by the new $450,000,000 steel 
company established recently on the Delaware estuary just north of 
the city of Philadelphia at Morrisville, Pennsylvania. This was 
the largest integrated steel mill ever built at one time. 

It is probable that mining activity will remain dominant in the 
Mesabi District for some time to come. The time when the region 
will exhaust its ore supply depends on whether rich ore or poor ore 
is considered. The life of the rich ore is very short—probably they 
will disappear in the next decade or so. In contrast, the life span of 
the low grade ores is estimated in terms of thousands of years. 


This, of course, depends on how well the region succeeds in utilizing 
such ores as taconite. 


A Bugak Future 


With the cessation of mining, the Mesabi faces a bleak future. 
Much of it will probably revert to a forested wilderness. Some 
towns, undoubtedly, will become ‘‘ghost towns’’ as has been the 
case in exhausted mining regions so commonly in the past. Others 
may maintain a small part of their population by forestry or thru 
limited agricultural activities. There seems to be little hope of 
attracting industry to offset the decline of mining as has been the 
case in some mining regions, such as in Pennsylvania’s Anthracite 


® Business Week, February 11, 1956, p. 21. 
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region. The most obvious disadvantage of the Mesabi District is its 
isolation. It is not near populous cities. To establish an industry in 
the Mesabi District, a concern must look forward to importation of 
raw materials from a distance and to the exportation of the finished 
product to regions more populated. 

There is considerable hope for the future of tourism in the 
Mesabi country. Already, thousands of vacationists come to fish, 
swim, and hunt, particularly in the thousands of lakes that exist in 
the wilderness to the north of the range. This vacationland is per- 
haps best known to the tourist as the ‘‘ Arrowhead Country’’—a 
popular name given to the region of numerous lakes in Northern 
Minnesota. 

While the tourist is in the vicinity, he has an opportunity to view 
the great open pits at first hand (Fig. 4). Most tourists are inquisi- 
tive and gaze in wonder at the great holes. The tourist is ‘‘edu- 
cated’’ and ‘‘prepared’’ for what he is to see as soon as he nears 
the region. As the tourist approaches the Mesabi District (perhaps 
to go fishing somewhere beyond the range), his attention is at- 
tracted by numerous signs along the highway which mention the 
famous range, the fabulous holes, and the fact that observation 
stands are available from which to view the mines. The tourist of 
the Mesabi, then, as a rule, does not usually come to look at the 
mines. He stops on his way to one of the nearby resorts, takes a 
look at the impressive mining activities, and continues on his way. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that tourism will expand in the area 
and provide an income to supplement dwindling returns from min- 
ing. 

The Mesabi is a region that has long been recognized as one of 
the significant mining areas of the world. There is little doubt that 
the region faces immediate problems which will be augmented in 
the near future. A careful plan should be formulated, and this only 
after careful study, in an attempt to establish a stable and a sound 
economy in this region facing loss of its basic source of income. 
The possibilities of scientific forestry, of agriculture, and of indus- 
try should be analyzed. It is likely, however, that the region can- 
not survive a transitional period with emphasis on some economic 
activity other than mining without undergoing a decline in relative 
importance and a decrease in total population. 
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LOW GRADE IRON ORES IN THE LAKE 
SUPERIOR REGION 


HENRY S. HEIMONEN 
Northern Michigan College 


Steel is the backbone of American industry. Consequently, it 
is of supreme importance that the steel industry of the United 
States is assured a dependable supply of iron ore. In the 1930’s, 
only mild concern was felt regarding the prospect of diminishing 
supplies of Lake Superior ore. World War II and the great expan- 
sion of steel production in post-war years, however, placed a tre- 
mendous drain upon the once seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
rich and cheaply mined open-pit ores of the Mesabi Range in north- 
ern Minnesota. Their end is near, and steelmen must look to new 
sources. One of the most important, and ultimately perhaps the 
chief source, will be the low-grade taconite and jasper ores of 
northern Minnesota and Michigan, a vast reserve of tremendous 
importance to the future of the United States, and one whicl. is 
just beginning to come into large scale production. 


Future Street Propuction anp Iron REQUIREMENTs IN THE U.S. 


Not all steel is made from iron ore. In the United States, one- 
half comes from scrap iron and steel. In 1955, 159 million tons of 
serap and pig iron were consumed by American steel mills. Of this 
total, 51 per cent was scrap and 49 per cent pig iron.’ Since the 
percentage of steel made from scrap remains about the same from 
one year to the next, a large increase in steel manufacture will 
require a great increase in iron ore. Since 1940, the steel making 
capacity of the United States has risen from 82 million tons a year 
to 134 million in 1957, an increase of 63 per cent. In the same period, 
blast furnaces have increased their capacity to 86 million tons of 
pig iron, a growth of 53 per cent.’ 

The phenomenal rise in demand for steel since 1940, not only in 
the United States but thruout the world, is expected to continue 
unabated for decades to come. The President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, in its famous report of June 1952, predicts that by 
1975, 107 million tons of scrap and 100 million tons of pig iron will 
be consumed annually in the United States.* The latter item will 

* Steel Facts, published by the American Iron and Steel Institute, February, 1957. 


* Iron and Steel Scrap in 1955, U. 8. Bureau of Mines Report M.MS., No. 2621. 
* “Resources for Freedom,” Outlook for Key Commodities, Volume II, p. 13. 
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require supplying blast furnaces with 200 million tons of 50 per 
cent recoverable iron ore instead of the 134 million tons they con- 
sumed in 1956. 

Where will this tremendous increase in iron ore come from? 
What will be the impact on America’s economy as a whole? Will 
there be a significant relocation of iron and steel plants? How 
will our national security be affected by the changing importance 
of our various suppliers of iron ore? While these vitally important 


TABLE 1 
Prepictep Future Sources or Unrrep Srates Iron Ore, 
or Tons* 


— 


Supply source 1953 


Lake Superior Ore, commercial grade 55 
Other domestic ore, commercial grade 29 
Imports expected 30 
Lake Superior concentrates 20 


Totals 134 


* The Iron Ore Industry; Report by the First Boston Corporation, 1955. 


questions cannot, of course, be answered positively, the table which 
follows suggests certain conclusions. 

It is obvious from this table that commercial grade (50 per cent 
iron content) ores from the Lake Superior region will steadily 
decline due to the impending exhaustion of the Mesabi open pit 
high grade ores. Production of commercial grade ore from the 
underground mines of Michigan and Minnesota will probably con- 
tinue at its present rate of around 15 million tons a year. Increased 
production from other domestic commercial grade sources will 
make up only part of the decline of the Mesabi. Steelmen believe we 
must prepare to import vastly greater tonnages of iron ore to 
supply the ravenous demands of our blast furnaces, and bring it 
in even faster than Table 1 indicates. In another 10 years it is likely 
that foreign ores will be our number one source of supply. 

Canada’s shipment, since it can be confined to the protected 
waters of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, may be regarded as 
completely dependable in time of national emergency. The overseas 
suppliers could be cut off by submarine attack. Since it is hardly 
likely that Canada alone could in the next two decades supply our 
projected requirements for foreign ores, the low-grade iron ore 
industry of the Lake Superior region acquires an enormous import- 


1960 1970 1980 
45 35 
34 37 
49 72 
30 40 
158 184 
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ance to the industrial economy and political and military security 
of the United States and the free world. 


Tue Lake Superior Low Grape Iron One Inpustry 


It has been estimated that by 1984 Minnesota and Michigan will 
be producing 50 million tons a year of low-grade iron ore concen- 


TABLE 2 
1956 Iron Ore Imports To THE UNITED States, 
or Tons* 


Canada 15. Liberia 
Venezuela 10. Sweden 
Peru ‘ Others 
Chile 

Brazil Total 


* Steel Facts, American Iron and Steel Institute, April, 1957. 


trates averaging around 62 per cent iron content or two-thirds 
of the total iron shipments from the region.* The remaining one- 
third will come from underground high-grades, open-pit high- 
grades, and gravity concentrated leaner ‘‘good ores.’’ The higher 
iron content of the low-grade concentrates is further enhanced by 
their greatly superior physical properties for blast furnace opera- 


tions. 


Location oF AVAILABLE RESERVES 


One of the world’s greatest reserves of low-grade iron ore is the 
‘*taconite’’ rock of the Mesabi Range (Fig 1). Approximately two- 
thirds of the Mesabi’s original three billion tons of commercial and 
high-grade open-pit ore has been mined out. Fortunately, the range 
contains enough useable low grade ore in the form of 27 per cent 
iron content taconite to provide at least seven billion tons of 64 per 
cent iron content pellets. This is nearly four times as much iron as 
has been so far removed from the fabulous Mesabi. About one-third 
of it is magnetic ore suitable for treatment by methods now in 
commercial use, and the remaining two-thirds will undoubtedly be 
made available thru technical advances to cut the cost of the meth- 
ods used with the richer non-magnetic low grade ores on the Mar- 
quette Range in Upper Michigan. 

Estimates have been made that the Marquette Range has 
enough available 35 per cent non-magnetic ore to yield 600 million 


*V. D. Johnston, “Actual and Potential Sources of Iron Ore for Steel Plants in the 
Great Lakes Region, Projected through 1984,” Skillings Mining Review, p. 16. 
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tons of 64 per cent iron concentrates. Elsewhere in the Lake Su- 
perior region, the larger iron formations appear to be generally too 
far underground to permit extensive open-pit mining, at present 
considered the only economical way of utilizing the low grade ores. 


Processinc oF Low Grape Iron Ore 


After the ore is mined, the iron ore particles must be separated 
from the rock material by crushing it to flour-fineness. The next 
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Fia. 1. Lake Superior Iron Ranges. 


step is separation of the ore particles from the waste rock. A num- 
ber of methods have been developed to do the job, each having its 
own advantages depending on the particle size and other character- 
istics of the particular ore in question. The most efficient method 
is magnetic separation. It is used whenever magnetite ore is being 
handled. Non-magnetic hematite has been experimentally converted 
into an ‘‘artificial magnetite’’ by means of roasting. The magnetic 
separation method consists simply of passing the finely powdered 
ore thru a magnetic field, the iron particles collecting on a 
magnet. The great advantage of the Mesabi Range is in the mag- 
netic character of the ores processed there. Nearly all Michigan 
ores are concentrated by a froth flotation process in which chemical 
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reagents ‘‘waterproof’’ the ore particles which attach themselves 
to air bubbles generated in the mixture, float to the surface, and 
are skimmed off as a frothy concentration of iron ore. 

Blast furnaces cannot use ores which are too fine. Consequently, 
the pulverized enriched ore must be re-formed into larger sizes. 
The old method of sintering, or fusing the fine ore particles to form 
clinkers, cannot be applied to the flour-fineness of taconite and 
jasper concentrates. Instead, a pelletizing method is employed 
which takes the ore and agglomerates it into hard balls about one- 


half inch in diameter, ready for shipment to the blast furnaces 
(Fig. 2). 


SUMMARY 


It seems abundantly clear that the burgeoning low grade iron 
ore industry of the Lake Superior region is exceedingly important 
to both the peacetime economy and wartime security of the United 


™ 


Fic. 2. Republic Mine and Concentration Plant, Republic, Michigan. 
Photo by courtesy of Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company. 
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States. In 1956, a smal ltonnage of pelletized ore was shipped from 
the Marquette Range, and over 3,000,000 tons came from the Re- 
serve Mining Company plant at the new town of Silver Bay in 
northern Minnesota. As additional pelletizing plants are completed, 
production will rise rapidly. Steelmen predict that 1957 production 
will top 11,000,000 tons, and already the estimate of 40,000,000 tons 
yearly by 1980 appears too conservative a figure. In any event, the 
half-billion dollars already: spent by mining men and steelmakers, 
and the millions yet to come, unquestionably represents one of the 
most vital of all investments in a free America’s future. 


THE SEA FISHING INDUSTRY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA* 


HARM JAN DE BLIJ 
Northwestern University 


INTRODUCTION 


During 1955, the total catch of the South African fishing fleet 
was sufficient to place that country among the ten leading fishing 
nations of the world. Nations in the Southern Hemisphere tend to 
look upon their fishing industries mainly as a subsistence occupa- 
tion, and the fact that South Africa exports a considerable pro- 
portion of its catch warrants a comparison to those countries which 
have access to the richest continental shelves of the Northern Hem- 
isphere. Great expansion has marked the South African fishing 
industry during the past twelve years, and the potential of the 
coastal waters and the internal market, which appears to be capa- 
ble of far greater per capita consumption than at present, indicate 
that this trend is likely to continue. 

The great majority of South Africa’s population of 12,500,000 
is in the low income class. Fish can provide a cheap substitute for 
meat to fill at least part of the food requirements of the body, 
and the Department of Nutrition of the South African Government 
is undertaking a vigorous drive to encourage the eating of more 


* The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Donald R. Petterson, under 
whose direction this paper was completed. 
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fish. In view of the increasing importance of the fishing industry 
to the Union, its unique features in terms of latitudinal location 
in the Southern Hemisphere, the purpose of this investigation is 
to analyze the physical and economic factors involved, the trends 
of the past and problems of the future. 


Tue PuysicaL Factors 


Three ocean currents affect the climate and fishing economy 
of Southern Africa. Their differences in temperature, salinity, 
oxygen content and prevalence of plankton have a determining 
effect upon the location of the fishing ports. Flowing south along 
the east coast is the warm Mocambique Current, renamed Agulhas 
Current south of Delagoa Bay to about 38 degrees south. The 
waters of the Agulhas Current divide into three bodies, each with 
a specific direction. Those waters which have a northwesterly com- 
ponent form a countercurrent to the West Wind Drift, round the 
Cape, and merge with the Benguela Current, which is cold and 
flows north along the coasts of the Western Cape and South West 
Africa. The West Wind Drift is important in that its cold, heavy 
water underlies the warmer waters of lower latitudes, and inter- 
digitates with these waters, causing the extreme coldness which 
marks the upwelling waters constituting in part the Benguela Cur- 
rent. Comparing the salinity of the Agulhas and Benguela Cur- 
rents, a close approximation to temperature conditions is encoun- 
tered. The Agulhas Current is highly saline, the Benguela Current 
is of low salinity. A tongue of higher salinity than would be ex- 
pected is found off the southwestern Cape and it may be explained 
as due to the waters of the Agulhas' Current which are recogniza- 
ble as far north as Saldanha Bay. 

The Agulhas Current is notorious for its lack of the floating 
marine life which attracts fish, and with the high temperature and 
salinity content the paucity of fish is a natural consequence. The 
Benguela Current, on the other hand, is rich in plankton and has 
physical conditions more suitable for an economically valuable fish 
fauna. From Cape Point eastwards, conditions become less favor- 
able to large seale fishing, altho here South Africa has its only 
really extensive continental shelf in Agulhas Bank. 

"A very comprehensive account of these factors may be found in Professor J. H. 


Wellington’s Southern Africa, Volume 1, The University Press, Cambridge, 1955, pp. 
126 ff. 
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Location OF THE FisHine Ports anp FisHina Grounps 


Trawling. Nowhere does the South African coastline afford good 
opportunities for the establishment of harbors, with the exception 
of the stretches of coast formed by the transverse Cape System.’ 
Over 80 per cent of the fishing industry of the Union is carried on 
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Fic. 1. The boundaries of the Hake Ground have been derived from Professor Wel- 


lington’s West Ground, to which it corresponds. The 130 fathom line is the conventional 
boundary for the Agulhas Bank. 


from the west coast ports of Hout Bay, Cape Town, Saldanha Bay, 
Stompneus, Lamberts Bay, Port Nolloth, Luderitz and Walvis Bay 
(Fig. 1). Relating these to the fishing grounds, it becomes immedi- 
ately apparent that Cape Town is favorably located near the richest 
trawling grounds of the South African waters. Between Paternoster 
Point in the north and Cape Point in the south, and between the 
150 and 250 fathom lines, this ground is perhaps best named after 
the bulk of the fish it yields: Hake, or Stockfish. Here also a rich 


? The Cape System is composed of a series of parallel east-west trending ranges of 
mountains, and here some bays occur. 
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harvest of giant sole, pilchard and king-klipfish is made. The Hake 
Grounds yield over 80 per cent of the annual South African trawled 
catch, which varies between one-quarter and one-fifth of the total 
South African tonnage by all methods.’ 

Port Nolloth is the main fishing port for the Pilchard Grounds, 
which here lie beyond the 80 fathom contour and south of the 
mouth of the Orange River. Pilchards are also taken off Walvis 
Bay and Luderitz, but here the catch also includes a large propor- 
tion of giant sole and maasbanker.* 

Agulhas Bank provides the sole, a specimen somewhat smaller 
than the giant soles. The uneven and rocky bank makes trawling 
somewhat difficult, so that catches are not great compared to those 
of the Hake and Pilchard Grounds. Nevertheless, there appears to 
be a decline in the numbers of the sole. Trawling of parts of the 
Sole Ground on the Agulhas Bank takes place from Mossel Bay 
and Port Elizabeth. 

The Natal coastal area affords no comparable trawling grounds, 
altho intermittently, from Durban, in depths of 150 to 250 fathoms, 
the deep-sea rock lobster is trawled. 

Other methods. Inshore fisheries supply the bulk value of the 
South African fishing industry returns. In total weight, inshore 
fishing by various methods produces over 70 per cent of the total 
catch, and by value, more than twice that of the trawling returns.’ 
Rock lobster fishing takes place between the shore and depths of 20 
or 25 fathoms in the cold waters between Cape Point and Walvis 
Bay. Due to great increases in the lobster catch after the Second 
World War, and the danger of over-exploitation, sanctuaries were 
established along the coast where fishing is prohibited, and the 
annual catch was restricted to some 7,400,000 pounds. 

Line fishing is practiced at all the harbors, large and small. 
There are some 62 harbors in South Africa from Walvis Bay to 
Durban, which are connected in some way to the fishing industry.° 
But of these only 7, which may be said to be contributing to the 


*Anne Welsh, ed. Africa South of the Sahara, Chapter 11, by S. H. Skaife, E. R. 
Roux and D. Hey: “Fisheries.” Oxford University Press, 1951. 

*The South Africa-United Kingdom and Commonwealth Survey, Pub. 8. H. MceWil- 
liam Smith, Johannesburg, edited by Quintus Coetzee, 1954: “The South African Fishing 
Industry,” by C. von Bonde, p. 104. 

° South African Yearbook, which also includes the limitations imposed, quoted in the 
following paragraphs. 

*“Thruout this paper, all totals include those for South West Africa. 
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fishing industry, may be found on the coast of Natal. The afore- 
mentioned larger ports all contribute, but in the case of line fishing, 
the smaller ports have a greater relative importance. The industry 
is based on snoek (sea pike) which is caught by line in all ports 
from Walvis Bay to north of East London. Kabeljou and hake 
are also caught, as well as several other species. Good grounds 
occur between Cape Point and East London, and even in Natal 
between Port Shepstone and St. Lucia Bay. 

Netting, and with it the pilchard industry, has grown to be the 
most important type of fishery in the Union. Trawling has become 
increasingly less important due to the recognition of the potentiali- 
ties of the pilchard. As in the case of the lobster industry, however, 
it has become necessary to restrict the capacity of the canneries and 
the-total annual catch, which may not exceed 500,000 tons for the 
Union and South West Africa combined. The soupfin shark is an- 
other commercially important product of the inshore fisheries, and 
is secured by various methods. 

In 1949 the South African fishing industry employed some 5,000 
fishermen and 6,000 factory workers.’ Of the 2,750 fishing craft reg- 
istered in 1953, there were 40 trawlers, 713 motor vessels and about 
1,500 smaller boats, and by that year, the number of fishermen had 
increased to 7,000, and 25 factories on the west coast employed 
7,500 people.® 

An example of the increases in annual catches is afforded by the 
latest available figures. In 1952/53, the total trawler catch amounted 
to 60,200 tons. In 1953/54 this total had increased to 64,500 tons, 
and in 1954/55 it reached a record 69,500 tons.® Yet this increase, 
viewed in relation to the increases in other sections of the fishing 
industry, is by no means the most rapid. The total for all methods 
of fishing in 1949 was 159,000 tons, and approximately 625,000 tons 
by 1954/55."° At the unprecedented level of 652,000 tons in 1952, a 
slight decline set in for the total catch by all methods, which may 
be attributed to over-exploitation, and the imposed restrictions. 
Viewed in relation to the total catch, the decline is very small in- 
deed, and the 1954 catch is still 4 times as high as that of 1949. It 


‘J. H. Wellington, South Africa, Volume II, The University Press, Cambridge, 
1955, p. 192. i 


*W. H. Stoops, “The South African Fishing Industry,” S. A. Journ. Econ. (XXI, 
1953), pp. 241-250. 

* Digest of South African Affairs, Volume 2, No. 9, October, 1955, p. 10. 

* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1956. 
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is likely to be a temporary feature, unless the restrictions prove 
inadequate." 


Tue Economic Factors 


It is the aim of the South African fishing industry to increase 
the supply to the local markets. A problem arises here which has 
no such pressing nature so far as exports are concerned. Once fish 
is canned for distribution in a foreign market, the question of time, 
the period which it takes to reach that market, loses its direct im- 
portance. The canning factory will naturally be situated on the 
coast at the home port of the fishing vessels, and it is a matter of 
hours between the time of catching, and the time of canning. If the 
home market is going to consume larger quantities of fish, however, 
this must be, to a large extent, fresh fish. 

Here South Africa faces a unique problem. Of its three great 
metropolitan consuming centres, two are coastal (Durban and Cape 
Town) and one, by far the largest, lies in the interior (the Wit- 
watersrand). Actual distances from the main fishing ports are tre- 
mendous. Johannesburg is some 960 miles from Cape Town, and 
Durban, even tho it is located on the coast, lies even farther from 
the main tishing ports. 

Figure 2, showing the railway network of the South African 
Railways, indicates the absence of a trans-Kalahari railroad from 
Walvis Bay to the interior, the presence of a railroad from Luderitz 
trending southeast as far as De Aar, where the first railroad to the 
north is found, and the total absence of any railway facilities at 
Port Nolloth. The distances from the fishing ports of the southern 
Cape to Durban are accentuated by the absence of any direct con- 
nections between Port Elizabeth and East London to this area. All 
communications by rail are via Bloemfontein. Cape Town, East 
London and Port Elizabeth do have direct railway connections 
with the Witwatersrand. 

Obviously, several days will be involved in South Africa be- 
tween the time of the catch and the time of delivery to the con- 
sumer. In order to ensure that the fish arrives in the best possible 
condition, refrigerator railway cars are utilized. The distances in- 
volved eliminate the possibility of road transport in fresh and un- 
frozen condition, in contrast to the Netherlands, where no city or 


“Detailed information may be found in the F. A. O. Yearbook of Fisheries Sta- 
tistics, latest edition. 
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town lies beyond approximately 100 miles from a fishing port. A 
comparison to the other continents in the Southern Hemisphere 
will emphasize the peculiar difficulties with which the South African 
fishing industry has to contend. Both Australia and South America 
have great markets which, due to the peripheral nature of economic 
development, lie within a dozen miles from the shore. 
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Fic. 2. Partially derived from the map prepared by the International Bank for Re- 


construction and Development, and from the Digest of South African Affairs, Volume 
3, No. 6, March, 1956. 


The facilities of the South African Railways in terms of re- 
frigerator cars are at present under investigation, but it appears 
likely that the quantity of refrigerator space available will prove 
to be a restricting factor to the consumption of fresh fish in South 
Africa. 

The Department of Nutrition, by decontrolling stockfish, canned 
pilchards and other canned varieties, which are amongst the low- 
est priced, is attempting to make these commodities more gener- 
ally available thruout the country, so that also the smaller con- 


™“Drive to Encourage Eating of Fish,” Digest of South African Affairs, Volume 3, 
No. 7, March, 1956. 
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suming centres would be reached. Fishing companies have thus 
far been disinterested in such supplies since the profit returns were 
exceedinglv small compared to the profits derived from exports. On 
the other hand, there is no ceiling to the sale of for instance rock 
lobster to the South African market, altho the sale to the foreign 
market is restricted. This again, obviously encourages local sale. 
Whether the decontrol of the varieties specified above will in- 
deed increase the sale appreciably, remains an open question. In 
the opinion of the writer, it will be difficult to convince the con- 
sumers that canned fish can adequately replace fresh meat, how- 
ever low the price. It appears that only by increasing appreciably 
the supplies of fresh fish at a price as low as possible notwithstand- 
ing the extensive transportation and treatment problems, can a 
substantial increase in fish consumption be expected. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


A widely seattered population, great distances and limited 
transport facilities seem destined, in the near future, to affect the 
South African fishing industry negatively as far as its aspirations 
to the South African market are concerned. No such limitations 
affect the export products of the industry. Here, however, the 
danger of over-exploitation exists. One may therefore predict a 
continuation of the present trends in the industry, since any failure 
to interest the South African market is not likely to prove fatal to 
the interests of the fishing companies. The South African fishing 
industry is therefore likely to continue to maintain its unique posi- 
tion in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO THE TEACHING 
OF GEOMORPHOLOGY' 


ROBERT T. NOVAK 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 


INTRODUCTION AND PRELIMINARY ACTION 


Geomorphology at our college is an upper division, three semes- 
ter hour credit (three one-hour classes per week), elective course. 
All students who register for the course must have had at least one 
semester of basie geography. 

During the fall term, 1956-57, 10 students registered for the 
course in geomorphology. A prepared course outline was distrib- 
uted which included the following information: (1) a definition of 
the subject, (2) major topics that could be included in such a course 
and (3) student responsibilities. Under student responsibilities it 
was stated that: (a) the students were to choose the major topies (2 
above) they wished to pursue during the semester, (b) they were 
responsible for all outside reading and research and (c) they were, 
in conjunction with the instructor, to help determine their final 
grade. They were also informed that no examinations were to be 
given, but that at the end of each unit of study a written self-evalua- 
tion of progress and understanding of the unit was to be made. 
This written evaluation was to be followed by a personal interview 
with the instructor. f 


Inet1AL Course PRocEDURE 


During the first three weeks of the course the students were 
introduced to the various major topics included in a course in 
geomorphology.’ Also introduced was a list of basic texts and other 
reference materials.’ These first three weeks served as a preview 


* During the school year 1956-57 our entire faculty at State Teachers College made 
a concerted effort to improve classroom instruction. This effort was made thru the help 
of faculty meetings and discussion, reading, and experimentation in the classroom. This 
article is the result of such an experiment employed by the author. This procedure is 
not new, but it is a different approach than is usually employed by the author in teach- 
ing this course. 

? Topics were taken from chapter headings in Worcester, Philip, The Textbook of 
Geomorphology, 2nd ed., G. D. Van Nostrand, Inc., New York, 1948. 

* Most reference materials (except magazine articles) were available in the instruc- 
tor’s office on a shelf labeled Geomorphology. These personal materials were set aside 
for the members of this class and they were available at any time. Other reference ma- 
terials were available in the school library. 
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of the whole course, as well as aiding the students to better choose 
those topics they wished to learn more about during the course. 
During this time also, the students were becoming acquainted with 
the various reference books available by reading the introductory 
chapters to the study of geomorphology and to some extent with 
the topics discussed in class. At the end of this three week period 
the students felt better acquainted with our major job and were 
ready to make their decision regarding the topics to be studied and 
the sequence to be followed.* Their choices were: 

1. Plains, Plateaus, and Mountains (with special reference to mountains particularly 

the Appalachian Mountains) 
. Glaciers and Glacial Topography 
. Topography Produced by Streams in Humid Regions 


. Topography of Semi-Arid and Desert Regions 
. Vuleanism and Volcanoes 


Toric or Unir Procepure 


No limit of time was placed on any unit. Each topic was carried 
as far as student interest was sustained. We, as a group, would 
determine when to move to the next unit. 

Each unit followed a 4-step pattern as follows: 


Step 1. Introduction by the instructor: This included back- 
ground material, definition of terms, an introductory movie if avail- 
able, and possible areas for further discussion. During this phase 
of the unit student discussion was especially encouraged. In con- 
junction with the instructor’s remarks each student read the basic 
chapter on the topic under discussion in any of the available refer- 
ence materials. Usually at the end of the unit a period of class time 
was set aside for general discussion. This technique was used as a 
check for student understanding of the fundamental concepts in- 
volved in the unit, and in preparation for Step 2. 

Step 2. Problems or areas for further study: From the presenta- 
tion of the introductory phase of the unit, certain problems arose 
(and not immediately answered) about which the students wanted 
more information. Since this was a specific part of the course, Step 
2 was especially encouraged. These problems were listed on the 
board and the students chose the problem or problems they wished 
to pursue. Such problems as the meaning of base level, the origin 

* Two stipulations were made by the instructor: (1) that the class begin with a study 
of the fundamentals of topographic map reading, and that each unit studied would deal 


with a topographic map exercise and (2) that field trips would be taken whenever feasi- 
ble. During the course of the semester the class took two short and one all day field trip. 
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of certain landforms (terraces, pediments) or deeper problems 
such as theories regarding the driftless area were studied. The 
class organized debates, panel discussions, and oral and written 
reports around these problems. Two or three class periods were 
given to this phase of the unit. Generally one of these periods was 
given over to research in class, and the other two periods for 
reporting the results. This phase of the course proved extremely 
interesting. 

Step 3. Written evaluation: Each student, at the end of Step 2, 
then wrote a self evaluation of the unit studied. This was in the 
form of a frank personal inventory of progress, understanding, and 
misunderstanding. For many students the ability to write such a 
report was a difficult task, but improvement was noted at the end 
of the course. 

Step 4. Personal interview: A personal interview with each stu- 
dent followed Step 3. Here questions were answered and asked, 
basic concepts clarified if necessary, and suggested avenues for 
student improvement were given. These suggestions were not only 
in subject matter, but also in research techniques, speech, and writ- 
ing abilities. Following Step 3 a new unit was begun. There was 
generally an overlap between Step 4 and the new unit. 

At the close of the course a personal conference was held to de- 
termine the student’s final grade. 


ConcLusION 


Student reaction to the basic procedure followed was gratifying. 
Thru follow-up evaluation it was found that very few students had 
previous experiences of this type. Yet, most felt they learned a 
great deal and did as much, if not more, reading and studying in 
this course, than in any other comparable three hour semester 
course they had previously taken. Specifically they felt they learned 
the topics studied very well and the personal interview was a tre- 
mendous help. On the other hand, they felt the written self-evalua- 
tion difficult and not too necessary. All students expressed a need 
for more student-teacher planning in an upper-level elective col- 
lege course. To the author these comments were most encouraging. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
ON GEOGRAPHY—PAIGH 


CATHERINE I. BAHN 
Library of Congress 


In observance of the 25th anniversary of the founding of the - 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, its Commis- 
sion on Geography published in 1956 and 1957 two commemorative 
series. The six volumes in each series sell for $0.20 each and may 
be purchased thru the Institute, 129 Churchill Ave., Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

The six volumes on the teaching of geography (the Colecao 
‘Ensino da Geografia”) include: 

L’ Enseignement de la Geographie en Haiti par Dr. Catts Pressoir et Mr. Henock 

Trouillot, 


La Enseitanza de la Geografia en el Uruguay por Jorge Chebataroff y Maria Severina 
Navarrete de Lucas, 


La Ensefianza de la Geografia en el Estado Libre Asociado (Puerto Rico)—Maria 
T. Blanca de Galifies, 


The Teaching of Geography in Canada by Harold A. Wood, 
O Ensino da Geografia no Brasil—Professor James Braga Vieira da Fonseca, 
La Enseiianza de la Geografia en Mexico por Jorge A. Vivé. 


These were prepared on the recommendations of the governors of 
the member states and summarize the methods of teaching geog- 
raphy in Haiti, Uruguay, Puerto Rico, Canada, Brazil and Mexico. 
The authors have investigated methodology along with the curric- 
ulum and content for geography in elementary and secondary 
schools as well as in the colleges and universities of their respec- 
tive countries. It is interesting to note that in some instances im- 
provements were started within the country before the publication 
was released. Others excused their shortcomings on the basis of 
history. In most cases, analysis and comparison were inevitable, 
the general statement was made by all but one, that teachers of 
geography in elementary and secondary schools were inadequately 
prepared for the effective teaching of geography. The series, pub- 
lished in the languages of the countries (French, Spanish, English, 
Portuguese) provides an understanding of the problems of, and 
solutions by, geography teachers thruout the Americas, and pre- 


sents specific information on curriculum and contents for each 
country. 
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The second series of six manuals—the Colecao “Manual de Geo- 
grafia” contains: 


Resumen de la Geografia de Puerto Rico por Dr. Rafael Picé y Sra. Zayda Buitrago 
de Santiago, 


Republica Oriental del Uruguay por Jorge Chebataroff, 

Resefia Geografica de Costa Rica por Ing. Federico Gutiérrez Braun, 

Bosque jo de Geografia da Bolivia por el Ing. Jorge Minoz-Reyes, 

Fisonomia Regional de la Repiblica Argentina por Federico A. Daus, 

Ecuador (Sintesis Geografica) por el General Luis T. Paz y Mijfio. 

This collection of manuals on the geography of Puerto Rico, 
Uruguay, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Argentina and Ecuador, which was 
authorized by the Commission on Geography, presents in capsule 
form, discussions of the history, physiography, drainage, climate, 
natural regions, vegetation, resources, population centers and gov- 
ernment, together with illustrations, charts, maps, and _ biblio- 
graphical résumés of geographical publications. While these vol- 
umes can be considered as good factual handbooks, spiced at times 
with geographic applications, they can not be considered as texts. 
Nor do they include adequate map materials to supplant standard 
reference atlases. ‘They are extremely valuable as a compendia of 
selected facts on the separate countries and may suggest a more 
or less standardized method of presenting facts and geographical 
information for all American countries. 

Of the two series, the one on teaching is the greater contribu- 
tion. It challenges educators and local and national governments to 
develop an adequate curricula in the light of present day events, 
and to provide more thoro geographic training for competent 
teachers. The booklets also emphasize the need for continuing and 
cooperative investigations of this type. 


A JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY CLUB PROJECT 


CARRIE E. BABBS 
Reading Public Schools 


In November, 1956, the Junior Geography Club of Northwest 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania voted to sponsor a state-wide 
contest entitled, “Know Your Community Better Geographically.” 
The purpose of the contest was “to create an awareness of local 
geography and its influence upon our lives.” The 35, seventh, eighth 
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and ninth grade club members worked hard to make this first state- 
wide contest a success (Fig. 1). 

The Superintendent of the Reading Schools promptly approved 
the plans of the Club. The Club engaged the Senior High School 
Print Shop to print 1,000 letters and 3,000 announcements. The club 
members addressed envelopes, enclosed a letter, three announce- 


HY CLUB OF WORTHWEST JH.S. 


THE JUNIOR GEDGRAP 


Fic. 1. Northwest Junior High Schools Geography Club officers examine some of the 
prizes awarded to winners in the statewide geography contest sponsored by their unit. 


ments and a contest entry blank, and mailed these to all County 
Superintendents, Independent District Superintendents, and Su- 
pervising Principals thruout Pennsylvania. 

From November to March first, the closing date for the contest, 
enthusiasm ran high among the members of the Club. Letters were 
received requesting more entry blanks and more information. Many 
letters of a congratulatory nature were received from administra- 
tors. The following is an excerpt from one of them: ‘‘ Your letter 
concerning information about your project has come to my atten- 
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tion. You and your classmates are certainly to be commended for 
sponsoring interest and activity to promote better understanding 
of the geography in our local community. I heartily congratulate 
you for what you are doing.’’ 

The contest closed with 122 entries from 45 school districts. The 
entries represented the combined efforts of 50 teachers and several 
hundred pupils. Some of the projects were prepared by individuals, 
others by groups, and still others by entire classes. According to 
the letters and long distance telephone calls received by the Club, 
the contestants were very enthusiastic. The Club found the evalua- 
tion of the projects and the selection of 18 winners quite a problem. 
Assistance was given by experienced members of the Western 
Pennsylvania Geography Club which conducts a yearly contest in 
Pittsburgh. The projects were evaluated according to the following 
criteria: Creative Ability—20 points; Geographic Skill—30 points; 
Geographic Relationship—30 points; Effective Presentation—20 
points. 

The contest winners were prompty notified and requested to 
attend the annual spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Geography Teachers, April 27, 1957 at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania for the presentation of the awards. 


Leaflets 


The National Council for Geographic Education plans to publish 
a series of leaflets. Leaflet No. 1 “Organizing a Geography Club ina 
Secondary School” by Viola Phillips, Geography Department, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is now available for distribution. Miss 
Phillips was head of the Department of Geography in the New 
Kensington Senior High School, New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
and is now President of the N.C.G.E. If you wish to purchase this 
leaflet for 10 cents write to John W. Morris, Secretary of the Na- 


tional Council for Geographic Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Kathryn Gallant. Mountains in the Sea. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 
1957. 96 pages with illustrations. $1.95. 

Patricia Lauber. Valiant Scots. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1957. 
96 pages with illustrations. $1.95. 


These books show the struggle of the Japanese and the Scottish Highlanders in their 
attempts to make an adequate adjustment to a hostile environment. In the first the 
problems are presented against a backdrop of an increasing population, in the second 
against a decreasing one. In each, man’s ingenuity and modern technology are pitted 
against nature’s niggardliness. 

Mountains in the Sea describes the landforms of Japan and the forces which created 
them; the “microscopic” farms and the stupendous human effort expended upon them; 
the sea with its gifts from pearls to salt; and the steel mills which produce for shipyard 
and bicycle factory. New land uses, emigration and increased trade are given as possible 
and partial solutions to Japan’s pressing problems. 

Valiant Scots is concerned with the Northwestern Highlands of Scotland, where the 
hardy people are trying to overcome the hardness of the rock and harshness of the 
climate by introducing scientific farming and marketing, increasing traditional handi- 
crafts, finding new products from the earth, application of power to man’s work and 
greater development of the tourist trade. Only thru achievement of a higher standard of 
living can the Highlands hold the young, whose friends and relatives have found easier 
lives across the sea. 

The two books make informative and worthwhile reading for the upper elementary 
and junior high school students. Mountains in the Sea is more suitable for lower grades 
than Valiant Scots. Both are amply supplied wtih excellent maps and are effectively 
illustrated with photographs. Both authors convey to the reader their firsthand and 
authoritative knowledge of the lands and peoples of which they write. 

The books, two in a series of eight, are valuable contributions to geographic literature 
for the 10-15 year old age group. 
Caro, Brunby 


Delta State College 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


Statistical Abstract of Latin America for 1956. Committee on Latin Amer- 
ican Studies, University of California at Los Angeles. Copyright by the 
Regents of the University of California, 1957, 23 pp. $2.00. 


This publication is a must for the student of Latin America whether he be an econ- 
omist, a sociologist, a geographer, or a member of some related discipline. A variety of 
statistical information ranging from land use thru agriculture and mineral production 
to finance is presented in a meaningful fashion. The compilers have ferretted out a wealth 
of information from such standard references as West Indies and Caribbean Yearbook, 
Food and Agriculture Organization Yearbook, Demographic Yearbook, and Statesman’s 
Yearbook among many others. 

A particularly valuable aspect of the compendium is the facing footnotes for each 
table which points to the sources as well as to deviations from standard procedure, The 
statistics are arranged under the broad general headings of production, transportation 
and communication, presidential election, finance, government finance, and foreign trade. 

This publication should prove useful not only as a beginning research tool, but 
classes could well make use of the material included as a supplement to their text. 


ArTHUR H. Doerr 


University of Oklahoma 
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RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Dear World History Teachers: 


it may seem strange to receive a note of 
appreciation from a publisher for a new book you never have seen. 
Frankly, we never have sent one before, but we feel that our thanks to you 
are long overdue. 

The book is OUR WIDENING WORLD by Ethel R. Ewing. It has 
taken years of preparation and thousands of hours of work by author, 
editors, artists and printers. But, most of all, it has taken your teaching 
experience in world history for this textbook to come to life. You told us 
what your teaching needs and desires are. It was from you that we dis- 
covered what your students were missing in this vital subject. We fol- 
lowed your idea that a world history text ought to be a study in world 
understanding. 


This book is a world history, not merely the story of Western Civili- 
zation with occasional references to other important cultures. We did this 
because you feel that behind the newspaper headline lies patterns of 
thought and living extending back into time for hundreds of years. Like 
you, we know that teday’s students—the ones in your classes this term— 
will make decisions affecting the 2,700,000,000 people on the earth, 
and we would like them to make these decisions with knowledge and 
intelligence. 


In OUR WIDENING WORLD the seven major societies of the world 
today are examined. These societies are: Far Eastern, Indian, Moslem, 
Slavic, Western European, Anglo-American, and Latin American. Each 
account is presented in three parts: the beginning and development of 
the society, then a portrait of the society before Western European people 
brought new ideas and techniques, and finally the present-day struggle 
of each society to adapt to the changes of the recent centuries. Six keys 
are used to unlock the doors of these cultures: geography, technology, 
organizations of the people for living together, special achievements, 


interrelations of all parts of the culture, and relationships with other 
societies. 


Now at last the book is finished. It is with great pride that we submit 
it for your final approval. We feel that it is an excellent book, one that may 
well become one of the great textbooks of our time. And it is for this 
book, OUR WIDENING WORLD, that we, the staff of Rand McNally, 


thank you the teachers, for without your help this text would have been 
impossible. 


Sincerely, 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
P.S. If you would care to see an evaluation copy, please write us. 

We will be most happy to send you one. 
Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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practical stimulating. emphasis .. . 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


(ECONOMICAL, POLITICAL, AND REGIONAL) 
5th Edition 
By Norman J. G. Pounds and Edward L. Cooper 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition. is an interestingly written, logically arranged book that 
will appeal to the world-minded high school youth of today. It integrates the economic, political, and 
regional geography of the world and sets it against the background of physical geography that nature 
provides. Emphasis is placed on what man does in the various regions of the world when confronted 
with prevailing physical conditions of climate and soil. The student is encouraged to weigh also the 
influences of topography and transportation, of natural resources, and of labor supply and popular 
demand upon man’s economic activities throughout the world. 


Most of WORLD GEOGRAPHY is written to help the student answer questions of why man 
engages in certain activities to earn a living or to support life in the various areas of the world. It also 
stresses the interdependence of one region upon the economic products and natural resources of other 
regions. A scholarly treatment has been accomplished in a fiction-like style that will capture the 
interest of every student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Busi and E ic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The 32nd annual meeting of the New England-St. Lawrence Valley Geographical 
Society was held at Boston University on Saturday, October 26, 1957. The morning 
meeting was concerned with the following three papers: “Geographical Aspects of Rural 
Slum Development in Eastern Massachusetts,” George K. Lewis, Boston University ; 
“Recent Studies in Desert Geography,” Peveril Meigs, Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Center, Natick ; “Agricultural Land Use in Southern Japan,” Robert L. Anstey, 
Quartermaster Research and Development Center, Natick. Over 100 geographers attended. 
Roughly one-third of those present were students. 

During the business meeting the slate of officers for 1957-58 was elected: President, 
Howard L. Green, Stop & Shop, Inc., and First Vice-President, Shannon McCune, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. State Vice-Presidents are: Connecticut, Dr. Joseph B. Hoyt, 
New Haven Teachers College; Maine, Myron Starbird, Farmington Teachers College; 
Massachusetts, Robert N. Saveland, Ginn & Company, Boston; New Hampshire, Robert 
Huke, Dartmouth College; Rhode Island, Chester Smolski, R.I.C.E.; Vermont, Florence 
Woodard, University of Vermont; and Canada, Brian Bird, McGill University, Montreal. 

Afternoon field trips were held in connection with an industrial development survey 
of Route 128 plus urban renewal in Boston. 


Wayne State University’s College of Education and Graduate School again approve 
credit arrangements in connection with the Eleventh Annual European Travel Study 
Program in Comparative Education. Personally directed by Dr. William Reitz, Professor 
of Education, the group will leave Detroit on June 18 and return on August 28, 1958. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


Essentials of COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY 


By This new text for a one-semester or one-quarter course in the 

, basic fundamentals of geography deals with man’s relation to 

©. all of the elements env:-onment. The subject 
George T. Renner matter involves both the features of the natural earth (climate, 
Robert T. Novak land forms, soils, natural vegetation, etc.) and the cultural 

features (as exemplified by man in his occupance of the earth). 
All maps have been made under the direct supervision of one 
of the authors and every , .otograph illustrates a principle of 
geography. To be published in April 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY | 


From THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY: “Books on po- Hans W. Weigeri 
litical geography can easily become encyclopedic. In Principles Henry Brodie 


of Political Geography six authors have taken considerable Edward W. Doherty 
care to include only relevant data and to keep that data sub- Sic iinet 
ordinate to political analysis. . . . The authors have preferred 
to present a worthwhile analysis of selected topics and areas Eric Fischer 

rather than a superficial account of the whole field. . . . A good Dudley Kirk 

introduction to political geography.”—Otis P. Starkley, Indi- 
ana University. Large Royal Octavo 723 pages $7.95 


THE UMTED STATES AND CANADA 


SECOND EDITION. The purpose of this book is to present 
by traditional geographic regions the evolution of the econ- 
By omies of the United States and Canada. The approach is ana- 

: lytical rather than merely descriptive. Throughout the book, 

the author stresses the of pr geography. 
The halftones have been carefully selected to illustrate the 
trends of economic development in each of the geographic 
regions, and are integrated with the text by the use of full 
legends. Large Royal Octavo 578 pages $7.00 


INC. 


35 WEST 32ND STREET NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Deal with those who deal with us—Write our Advertisers 
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Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 


June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
Study witha 1 


Graduate and under- 


Distinguished graduate courses are 

Faculty offered in every aca- 
demic field. 

View Art, 2 All the arts and skills 

Science, find application in 

and Industry nearby studios, re- 

in Action search centers, and 
industries. 

Enjoy 3. +=Beaches, mountains, 

Unequaled and notable enter- 

Recreational tainment centers 

Opportunities abound. 


.. + And all in a delightful summer climate! 


For Dean of Summer Session 
Descriptive University of Southern 
Bulletin SS-37 Caiifornia 
write to: Los Angeles 7, California 


The UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Department of Geography 


announces 


Summer 1958 Courses and 
Workshops for Teachers 


JUNE 13—JULY 18 


Geog. 405-2—Teacher’s Course in Geography. 
Geog. 425-2—Geography and World Affairs. 
Geog. 440-2—The Rocky Mountain Region. 


JULY 21—AUGUST 8 
Geog. 430-3—Conservation Education Workshop. 


A three-week Intensive Course designed to develop 
basic concepts concerning the significance of natural 
resources, their interrelationships, and their use by 
man; and to assist teachers of all levels in developing 
usable classroom plans and materials. Includes field 
trips and three days of camping. Enrollment limited 
to fifty students. For further information, write to Pro- 
fessor Tim Kelley, Department of G h 


For a Summer Bulletin, write to the 
Dean of the Summer Session, McKenna 36 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


STAFF 


Eight-week Session 
June 30-August 22 


The University of Wisconsin 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


First Four-week Session 
June 30-July 25 
Wisconsin Field Excursion 


Physical Earth and Its Resources 
Geography of the Middle East 
Political Geography 

Cartography and Graphics 
Geography of Landforms 
Seminar 


Professors Finley, Hammond and Robinson of the University faculty; 
Visiting Lecturer John R. Randall of The Ohio State University. 

For further information write Director of Summer Sessions, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

For details concerning Wisconsin Field Excursion (route, itinerary, cost, 
etc.), write Professor Robert W. Finley, 305 Extension Building, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 
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two outstanding programs 
for 
global understanding 


JOHN H. BRADLEY 


World Geography, REVISED EDITION 


This striking, up-to-date edition of a successful text features 
lavish use of color, a wealth of illustrations, and easy-to-use maps. 
Up-to-date topics include: the importance of the Near and Far 
East countries, America's arctic defense, uranium and other stra- 
tegic materials, atomic energy as power, and the South's indus- 
trial expansion. Teachers’ Manual, Workbook, and Tests available. 


Lands and Peoples of the World 


An outstanding program for the elementary grades. Readable, 
teachable, and attractive books emphasizing the regional, human 
approach to geography. A superior map program and illustrations 
largely in full color. Ready now: The United States and Canada— 
grade 5 (Whittemore), and Latin America, Africa, and Australia 
—grade 6 or 7 (Uttley, Aitchison). Coming: At Home Around 


the World—grade 4, and Eurasia—grade 6 or 7. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manuals will be available. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THESE BOOKS 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Ginn AND _ SAEs offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 


ATLANTA 3. DALLAS | COLUMBUS 16 


COMPANY PALO ALTO TORONTO 7 


Tell Advetrisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Have you read Geographer written by Lorren Kennamer and published through the 
Chronicle Occupational Brief Service and the Chronicle Guidance Service, Moravia, 
New York. Single copies of the Briefs are available for 35¢, and for a special price of 
25¢ to students. Available in any quantity at special prices. 


Local winners in the Seventh Annual Geography Show at Bubl Planetarium and 
Institute of Popular Science will be honored at an Awards Ceremony on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 7 at the Planetarium. 

The Show, which opened to the public January 19, has attracted thousands of Tri- 
State area students and teachers, Featured are student-built maps, globes, atlases, charts, 
profiles, artwork, notebooks and geographic layouts. 

A hignlight of the Show, which is co-sponsored by the Planetarium and the Geog- 
raphy Club of Western Pennsylvania, is a specially-designed sky show, “Stars of the 
Seven Seas.” In the show, geographic exploration opens up new frontiers, as the IGY 
explores outer space, polar caps, ocean depths and the earth’s core. 

Visitors may attend the Geography Show every afternoon or evening through 
Friday, February 7. 


Have you been using copies of Focus? These scholarly and practical pieces of in- 
expensive materials should prove very valuable for any classroom teacher and may be 
read by the better students at the high school level. If you wish them for your library, 
now is the time to purchase them because once they go out of print photostatic copies 
cost $1.50. Printed copies cost only 15¢. The following copies were available when we 
recently heard from the American Geographic Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, New York. 


The following titles about Africa are available: Libya, Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Tunisia, Belgian Congo, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Angola, Union 
of South Africa, Resources of the Tropics I—Africa, and Outlook for Arid North Africa: 
The Sahara. 


Asian titles are: Korea, Formosa, Hongkong, Indonesia, Nepal, India’s Population 
Problem, India’s Languages and Religions, India’s Industrial Growth, Iraq, Turkey, 
Resources of the Tropics I1I—Southeast Asia, Ceylon and the Colombo Plan. 

The following titles about Europe are available: Ireland, Scandinavia, Germany, 
The Ruhr, Poland, The Netherlands, France, Switzerland, Austria, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece. 

North American titles are: Alaska, Outlook for the Arid Realm of the United 
States, New York City, British Caribbean Federation, Poliomyelitis in the United States, 
and California. 


South American titles are: Venezuela, Colombia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile, Re- 
sources of the Tropics II—South America, and Three Guianas. 

Two Focus issues are about USS.R., namely: Resources I—Heavy Industry and 
Resources I]—Agriculture. 

One issue of Focus has been devoted to Antartica and another to Australia. Focus 
issues are devoted to general topics—Outlook for Wood, Outlook for Rubber, Human 
Starvation and Our Most Important Mineral—Water. 

Out of print Focus (photostats available at $1.50 each) are: USS.R. Oil; Iran; 
Egypt; Israel; Morocco; Pakistan; Viet Nam; Japan; Great Britain; Yugoslavia; Re- 
sources of the Arctic; The Changing South (US.); Water in the United States; Puerto 
Rico, Outlook for Steel. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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INTELLIGENT Map SERVICE 


is YOURS for the ASKING 
D-G Consultants will gladly .... 


¢ INVENTORY your map and globe equipment 
« Arrange for REPAIR of damaged maps and globes 


* RECOMMEND a short or long term buying program to best meet 
YOUR NEEDS 


Arrange a CONVENIENT TIME to DEMONSTRATE map and 
globe use to TEACHERS 


Provide IN-SERVICE and PRE-SERVICE aids for teachers 


NEW D-G CATALOG 58 


An excellent guide to the selection of sustained-use visual aids 
to geography teaching, adapted to the various levels of learning. 


The D-G PROGRAM of graded materials for Geography is out- 
lined in a special section. 


Teachers and principals alike should find this new catalog of 
much value and interest. It should be filed for frequent reference 
use. 


Correspondence is invited 


Denover-Geprert ComPANY 


Maps ° Globes ° Charts Atlases 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The first American atlas to use the merged-color-shaded-relief 


techniques for all physical maps—and a new 


introduction to Asia via its geographic pattern... 


PRENTICE-HALL 
WORLD ATLAS 


Edited by JoserH E. WILLIAMS, Stanford 
University, and prepared in the Geogra- 
phisches Institut und Verlag in Vienna 
under the direction of Dr. HUGO ECKELT 


The precision of technical skill and the 
intensity of creative effort brought to 
bear in the preparation of the new 
PRENTICE-HALL WORLD ATLAS 
render it one of the finest examples of 
map-making available. 


Incorporating the excellent cartographic 
processes, tested for the past 50 years in 
institutes of the world leaders in the field 
—England, France, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
countries—the new ATLAS provides 
you with the most modern and advanced 
techniques of terrain presentation. Pain- 
staking care has resulted in maps as close 
to reality as possible—yet available at 
truly modest price. You'll find the new 
ATLAS organized to show world phys- 
ical, economic, and regional relationships 
with precision and clarity. In the first 
section, you'll find the systematic geogra- 
phy of the world; section two contains 
world economic maps; the third section 
presents a completely new set of striking 
three-dimensional physical maps of the 
contents—with separate maps of their 
geographic regions. 


Pub. March 1958 


132 pp. Text price $6.00 


THE PATTERN OF ASIA 


Edited by NORTON GINSBURG, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with contributions by 
JoHN BrRusH, Rutgers University; SHAN- 
NON McCune, University of Massachu- 
setts; ALLEN PHILBRICK, Michigan State 
University; JOHN RANDALL, Ohio State 
University; HEROLD WIENS, Yale Uni- 
versity 


Unique in its approach, this new geogra- 
phy text presents your students with the 
economic and political development 
problems of Asia as they are related to 
the dynamics of Asian geography. 


Covering the entire continent and its 
two-thirds of mankind, the text deals 
with East Asia, Southeast Asia (includ- 
ing parts that have been neglected to 
date), South Asia, Southwest Asia, and 
the Soviet Union. 


An abundance of half-page and full- 
page photographs, accompanied by de- 
tailed descriptive legends, serve to em- 
phasize points made within the written 
material. The cartographic excellence of 
the book facilitates a sound understand- 
ing of the subject matter. Land-use maps 
showing railroads, industries, etc., are 
included for each of the countries con- 
cerned. 


The Pattern of Asia is highly informa- 
tive, up-to-date, interpretive and expert. 
Many of its maps are original contribu- 
tions to knowledge, and its photographs 
serve as tie-ins with the text material. 


Pub. March 1958 


800 pp. Text price $8.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, 
write: BOX 903 


a PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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